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for the curtain, amounted in all, the said 
Maestro Filippino said, to ducati 150." 

The chapel with its altarpiece and furni- 
ture, appears to have been completed by the 
year i486; but it was fated to have only a 
brief existence. When the report of the 
approach of the Papal and Imperial army 
reached Florence in 1 529, the altarpiece was 
fortunately removed for safety, to the 
sacristy of the Badia, within the city walls. 
A contemporary account relates how the 
monastery of Le Campora was first looted 
by the besieging army, next used as a 
hospital for soldiers sick of the pest, 
and finally stripped of all its wood- 
work for fuel, and so left half in ruins. 
After the siege, the immediate branch of 
Fiero's family having become extinct, no 
one had a care to restore the chapel of the 
Del Pugliese; and the altarpiece was al- 
lowed to remain at the Badia, where it is 
still preserved over one of the altars of the 
church, the most famous and most lovely, 
perhaps, of all Filippino's altarpieces. 
Vasari, who more than once confuses Piero 
with his nephew, Francesco, mistakes the 
latter for the founder of the chapel at Le 
Campora, in a passage where he speaks of 
this altarpiece with what seems to us 
strangely partial commendation. Filip- 
pino, he says, "painted in tempera, on 
panel, in the chapel of Francesco Del 
Pugliese at Le Campora ... a St. 
Bernard, to whom appears our Lady with 
some angels, while he is writing in a wood: 
which picture in some passages is accounted 
admirable, as in the rocks, books, weeds, 
and such-like things that are therein. Be- 
sides which he drew that same Francesco 
from the life so well, that it seems that 
speech alone is wanting to him." At the 
time the altarpiece was painted, Francesco 
wasayoungman of about twenty-five years; 
whereas the donor represented in this paint- 
ing is a person of more than twice that age. 
The portrait, doubtless, represents Piero 
Del Pugliese, who, as we have seen, was 
born in 1430, and who, as appears from the 
little book of account above cited, was the 
principal founder of the chapel; although 
the name of Francesco also occurs in that 
document, as a benefactor to the chapel. 

Piero Del Pugliese died toward the close 



of the year 1498. The award of the arbi- 
trator to whom the question of the division 
of the property left by Piero to his two sons, 
had been submitted, is dated 9th April, 
1499. 

To he continued in the May Bulletin. 

A RECENT LOAN OF PAINTINGS 

JOHN QUINN has lent five pictures 

I to the Museum, of which three are by 

I Puvis de Chavannes, one by Augustus 

I John, and one by Charles H. Shannon. 

•^ The painting by Shannon is a portrait 

of Miss Lilah McCarthy in the character 

of Dona Ana in Shaw's Man and Superman. 

It has been placed in Gallery 24. 

The Way Down to the Sea by Augustus 
John is shown in Gallery iq. John, the 
most prominent and promising of British 
artists, is still a young man, having been 
born in 1879. The Way Down to the Sea 
was painted four or five years ago and at 
the time of its exhibition in London was 
greeted by John's admirers as his most am- 
bitious and successful work. 1 n the picture 
are four young women in carefully differ- 
entiated poses and a naked baby boy, all 
standing on a cliff against a blue sky and a 
blue sea. The costumes of the women are 
mostly in shades of blue, lavender, rose, and 
yellow, and one of the women holds a ver- 
milion ball in her hand. The mastery of 
painting which the picture displays is in- 
vigorating. 

The paintings by Puvis de Chavannes 
are in Gallery 2 1 . The Beheading of Saint 
John Baptist was exhibited in the Salon of 
1870. The scene of the picture is the court- 
yard of the prison. A fig-tree grows near 
the far wall, and in front of it on the paved 
floor kneels the saint awaiting the fatal 
moment with perfect resignation. The ex- 
ecutioner swings his shoulders in prepara- 
tion for a backhanded stroke of his sword 
which shall have in it the momentum of the 
turn of his whole body. His is the only 
figure in movement; Salome, holding the 
platter, stands transfixed near the doorway 
at the right, the expectation of the falling 
head and the spurting blood in her mien. 
Her eyes look with horror on what is 
happening and she nervously clasps to her 
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throat the long scarf she wears over the 
costume of the dance. 

The picture is marked by the clear 
thought and the probity which all the 
paintings by this master manifest; but 
whether because of its earliness or because 
the easel picture was never his chosen field, 
the workmanship is rather labored and the 
color is for him somewhat heavy. It is not 
Puvis as he is generally known — the Puvis 
of the Pantheon or of the Hemicycle of the 
Sorbonne, or of the Town Hall of Paris, or 
of the Boston Public Library. Though the 
logic and the mental qualities of the artist 
are splendidly in evidence, the grand sim- 
plification of the great mural paintings is 
here undeveloped and there remains in the 
picture something of the tendencies of 
French art of the sixties or before. 

This latter trait does not appear appre- 
ciably in the two very important sketches 
which in our arrangement are placed above 
the Beheading of Saint John Baptist. 
They are the studies of a decoration in the 
Picardy IVluseum at Amiens. I have not 
been able to find out just when these 
sketches were painted (the finished work is 
dated 1865 and was exhibited in the Salon 
of that year), but in them Puvis has already 
discovered the definite path along which 
he was to advance "without haste but 
without rest " toward an ever greater tech- 
nical mastery and understanding of the pur- 
pose of his work. It is already the style we 
now know so well and recognize as one of 
the great determinants of the trend of the 
art of today. 

In place, these subjects decorate a long 
wall at the head of the stairs in the second 
story of the stairway. The wall is pierced 
in the center by a large doorway reaching 
almost to the cornice and by lower doors 
which cut into the outer edges of the paint- 
ings at right and left. The two scenes 
make one picture — thelines of the landscape 
are continuous and the same low brick 
wall, intersected by the central doorway, 
appears in both panels. 

The theme of the decoration is explained 
by its title — Ave, Picardia nutrix. It cele- 
brates the fruitfulness of Picardy and the 



training which she gives her children. The 
landscape is characteristic of Picardy and 
the sluggish river with its low banks is the 
Somme. Various occupations are taking 
place in the panel at the left. Girls bring 
baskets of apples, which a man, perched on 
a ladder, empties into a great vat. An old 
couple look on, the woman spinning; and a 
child, wishing to show how strong he is, 
struggles under a great basket of apples 
which he carries on his head. Nearby, a 
young mother nurses her twins. Beyond, 
under a shelter of boughs, the grain is being 
ground in a rude mill which four men are 
turning. At the right, masons build a 
house and near it a shepherd reclining on 
the grass guards his flock. 

In the other panel a group of women and 
children are on the river bank busy folding 
cloth or carding wool. On a little island 
shaded by willows are three young women 
bathing. One is standing on the bank 
wringing the water from her longblond hair; 
another, sitting, is spattered by her com- 
panion, who is in the stream. Further 
away a bridge is building. Two of its piers 
have been erected. On the planking, their 
figures showing flat against the luminous 
sky, men are fixing the boards in place and 
receiving material from others in a boat 
below them. A loaded barge passes back 
of the island. 

In this manner has Puvis de Chavannes 
represented the life of the people of Picardy. 
The personages, grandly generalized, are 
placed in balanced groups in a landscape 
which has been subjected to the same gen- 
eralization and arrangement. The ideal 
country of his wall-paintings has no place 
for trivial things and his figures with noble 
gestures significant of their thought appear 
as in a poet's dream of the Age of Gold. 
Out of the hurlyburly of life he has created 
a world apart, which is like our world but 
glorified as we had never known it before; 
and, at a time when so much is complicated 
and over-subtle, we are grateful to find one 
speaking our own language "that can trans- 
late the stubbornness of fortune into so 
quiet and so sweet a style." 

B. B. 
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